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Retrospective Fisca^ Analysis of NEPTE Supported 
Development Projects 

,^ . ^ Roland Gc/ddu and John Pitman / 

This report discusses the impact of the New England Regional Commission 

(NE-RCOM) funds allocated by the New England Program 'in Teacher Education 

(NEPTE). to local programs where st;imulating and supporting experimental 

approaches were designed^ to improve exis.tirtg t^chfer education practices . 

Specif icalty, this report will address the -costs • a^sociat^d with'various . 

activities that make up a pro j ect cycle and 'lead to oUtTDutte by funded 

projects in terms of products and/or personnel'reaources utilized (either, 

used to do training or personnel trained by praject -activities who mdght 

sferve* as^'resources for other projects) . , 

^ ^ * . • . f 

This report^^deals with the six (6) Staff DeveJ^opment Cooperatives fund^ed' 
by NEPTE from 1971 to 1974. ' • . , ' . * • 

The Staf-f Development Cooperatives were created to examine the potential for 
a new form of 'school based training programs for education personnel with^ . 
collaborative decision making* arrangements between sthools and training institu- 
tions. Each cooperatJfVe had asr original intent developed a focus and organiza- 



tional style. / * ' . 

"Intent * ^ocus ^Style 



Connecticut ^ model replication " bilingual " - research and ' 

in urban education " (Spanish) development grou 

Rhode Island development of . program Performance. Product 

^^nd modules Based Education Development 

Intersta):e (MA) . In^alldtion of . . Integratecl Day ' -university 

. Innovation ^ elementary . ^ trainers 



MAine 



teacher control Individualized teacher 

Instruction controlled 



^ Intent 

New Hampshire r^viffed university 
I pr^ogram , \ 



Foeus , 

In-service 
Education 



Style 

Consensus 
buiWing 



Vexmont * ' ' radical change in under Rural education decentralized 

graduate teacher education 

~ ; ■ ■ ^ 

Each cooperative developed f unique history based on the people who made them-up 
and the agendas they had for themselves, their institutions and for teacher 
education. , - • , ' 

Jhis paper represents a first leyel' analysis of the effect of dollars ^ 
investment and utilization in t)xe cooperatives. It is hoped that the analytical 
model and its appllcatfoR -to a concrete experiment In teacher traiiiing could 
help others with similar goals of utilization of shari^d funds for training. 
The dollars given .t9 eac^h cooperative are the* project inputg . Mos^t of this ^ 



mo 



ney came from NE?TE initially. As they developed some of the. cooperat^ive^ 



wei:e able to ai|gmei>t their inputs with other sources. It was hoped by NEPTE ^ 
that all six cooperatives would be able* to gradually become self -sustaining . ^ 
How dollars were spent by each cooperative represents the activity portion <)t ( 



a given pRojec 



: .cycle. ,Two general categories (a) organizational, and, (b) 



a * given pro jec 
output of the 



training and pcpduc t^e^i^elopment r- are used to discuss costs associelted with 

t 'activity. .What was produced by each c^ooperatiVe represents the 
roject cycle. Outputs in this report jnay be either exportable 



products of petsonnel resources that wene used or whp were developed as a 



consequence 



ject operation. 
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The following diagram illustrates the Input-Output Co^t Analysis Model. 



Diagram One , 
Input-Output Cost Analysis Model 
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The above diagram >shows tt^at ^inputs are provided to^ a given project in 
the form of dollars which are translatej^i into personnel and material resources. 

These resources are J:hen used to oyJjerate the project discussed in this 

1 . ' ♦ 

report as organizational coats. Typically, project staff designed and operated 
activities which required training and ,the development of products — discussed 
in this rept)rt as training and pro^ct development costs. . . 

^' Staff Development Cooperatives 

A major purpo^se for funding staff developemnt cooperatives was to ^how 
that (1) it was possible for universities, state departments and local educa- 
tion agencies to cooperatively develop priorities, define criteria, and 
•devel9t5 operational procedures for teacher education programs; and (2) educational 
networl^ were a viable approach for improving teacher education practices. Shared 
governance was implemented in decisions about allocations of funds. The following 
table shows .the cooperatives funded and the amounts granted- each year. 
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Table 1 



Funded Staff Development Cooperatives 







10 71 11. 


1« -I 






1971-1972, 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 


Total 


Vermont 


• 113,494 


76,284 ^ * 


10 ,21 7 


1,99,995 


Rhode Island 


92,034 


43,396 


l/»,997 . 


150,427 


^ Mci ine 


38,838 


54,542 


7,000 


100,380 


Connecticut 


62,986 


53,262 


45,752 


162,000 - 


Interstate (MA) 


50,057 


52,486 


45,957 


148,500 


New Hampshire 


/ 


9,453 


20,047 


29,500 




^57,409 


t289,423 , 


J — 

143,970 


790,802 



The dat^, in Table 1 show that a total of '$790,802.00 was allocated to the 
six SDC's. Vermont received 25% of the total, Rhode Island,, Connecticut, and 
Interstate (MA) received 19%, 20%, and 19% respectively. Maine deceived ^% 
and New Hampshire received 4%. Further, the total amount of dollars allocated 
through NEPTE\ecreased each year. All project directors were told by NEPTE 
that FY 73 was the last year that NEPTE funds were available. The dollar amounts 
in Table 1, 1973-1974, represent carry-over funds or .previously obligated funds. 
The expectation «)f 'NEPTE was that all SDC's would be able to use tKe NEPTE funds 
to demonstrate the value of their activities and as a result generate revenues 
from other sources. Two. SDC's, Connecticut and New Hampshire, were ^ble to 
generate enough interest in member institutions to insure budget allocations 
. from member institutions once NEPTE funds terminated and, in fact, were able - 

to add new members on \ fee basis. The Interstate- (MA) SDC was absorbed by the ^ 
University of Massachusetts and became part of its degree and certificate prograifis. 
The local school district teacher center portions of the Vermont SDC are .still 
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operating in the respective school districts and a central committee exists • 

on an ad hoc (medt when needed) basis. The Rhode Island SDC "(now Southeastern 

New England SDC) exists on paper, but has no regular source of funds. Thg ' 

btaine, SDC -no longer exists in any formal sense. The ability of an SDC. to 
\. ' , 

develop an independent financial base (fees from member institutions) does not 
appear to be related to the total amount of money invested by NEPTE . Other 
factors more directly related to SDC continuation have, been discussed in 
The 197A NEPTE Annual Report . These factors are as follows: (1) clearly 
stated specific goals and bbjectives; (2) establishment of a dialogue between 
public school people and college and university people, (3) development of 
successful linkage mechanisms, (4) flexible shared decision making procedures; 
(5) effective communications, which emphasize informal, personal communication, 
at least at tfie operational level, (7) governance procedures based on equity 
rather than numerical parity, and (8) development of a tangible product or 
process. 

Project Costs by Categories of Activity 

The Input-Output Cost Analysis Model presented in Diagram One is used ^ 
» ' ■* 

in this report to analyze Jfehe six Staff Development Cooperatives. Basically, 
the mod'el enables one to divide a project sequence into two, phases, (2) Organiza 
tiortal Costs and* (b) Training and Product Development Costs. The following 
diagram shows some of the types of costs associated with each o( the two^ phases 
of the project cycle. 



* Diagram Two 
Developmental Costs A<5S'ociated with Project 
' Opei^ations 
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' : Inputs in the above diagrarfV inqlude dollars,' pebf)le, a|id materials. 

Thei dollars available ^s inptits are allocated by projecta td^ two types of 

activities. Se^e of the- dollar s* are allocat;ed to' categories such as adminis- 

tration, governance, operations and evaluation. Tfiese costs, collectively, - 

can be thought of -as Organizational Costs . Other dollars are allocated to 

Training and Pjrpjduct Development ."^ The major distinction is that training and 

product development aMocations primarily reflect monies expended by or to^ 

♦ 

project members for .training activities or for product development activities. 

\ In the case oif SDK's, training costs can be divided into training ^ 
activities conduc\ed by dhwlfvidual cooperative members and general training 
"activities conduCited ^ the cooperative central administration. Product 



development, costs, in most cases, were repoi*-te<i by the SDC's as pari, of . the 

training costs.. Consequently, it is difficult to' clearly identify co^ts 

directly tied to product developm^ent . The following, tables represent the '\ 

expenditures of the six SDC's, which are grouped under (a) Organizajiiolnal 

Costs, and (b) Training and Product 'Development Costs. 

Table 2 depicts the Organizational Colts connected with the central' 

'administration and operations of the resp^Gtivp cooperatives. Some of the 

categories are slightly inflated since if was^ impossible , given the accounting 

procedures employed by some projects, to accurately subdivide costs, assocl^ated 

solely wit^i central office operations from costs associated with member 

institution activities. No clear overall pattern emerges. Ap\)roximately ^6% 

($362,809.00) of the total project funds were spent by the CentT:al administration. 

' . ^ ^ 

The actual percentages, ranged ^rom a-.high of 58.6% (Connecticut) to a low of 

25.1% ^Vermont)'. If one looks at 'the average percentage of the two SDC's who ^ 

are still *very active and the two' SDC' s that are inactive or nfarginally active 

there is little diffyence 51.3% and 48'. 4% respectively. This category do^s 

J* 

not appear to^ be a significant variable. . . " ' 

A. Specific' Organizational Costs ' , . ^ 

Salaries - This cost category was tke largest organizational cos^'t for all 

projec^. The figures ranged from a^high of 36.5% (RI) to a low of 21.3% 

• (VT) . Actual cost^ are less descriptive than the percentages silv^e total . 

grants varied considerably. Two SDC's, Rhode Island and Interstate, used 

co-directors. Secretarial . costs are included in all SDC's. The . Connecticut 

SDC is unusual In that salary costs increased dralnat ically each year 

($3,034, $12,122, $30,'596). This 'was* the result^of a change ijpi method, of ' 

operation. In FY72, the Connecticut SDC subcontracted its four' major projects- 

* . \ * 

to other institutions. In FY73 only two projects were sub^contracted; 

none were sub-contracted in FY74. In the new pattern with some income coming 
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■fr-om other sources. Staff Were added .directly to the SbC.tausing^saiary cos*s . 

to increase, in effect, this SDC' changed f rom a sub-contractihg to a service 

agency. ' Generaily, NEPTE funds R,aid. the full .s'ecretarial co^ts and abortion of , 

the cooi^din>tors' positions. All S.DC Except Maine and^ Rhode Island used r^th^r 
» ' • , " • c 

laree ambuntsiof th^ir carry-over- funds to pay FY7^ salary xosts.. 

■ . . « ' / \ • ■ V* • 

-Overhead and Frihge -'A clear pattern imerged, here. "The respective. SDC ''s either 

T"^ ' ' . ' ' ^ ^ 

(charged a 'standard \f6r' their' institution) percentage, chose to assume the 

costs. a^ part' of 'tie members;- contribution ^to the project. rTbe ^verag^ overhead . ' 
'afid fringe cost was 4.6%. However, Vermont , had \io overhead^ and fringe cost. 
^ Maine, ^ew Hampshire., Interstate * (MA) charged .4^ and .9% respectively . Two 

SDC's Rhode Island and ^Dnnecticut, charged 11.4% and 10.6/. respectively. 

No relationship exists between ove|head and fringe- costs and project; success. 

iV shduld^^e tiote^. that t^e costs ^($17'^130) of the Connecticut , SDC operation were 
.directly associated with SfiC operations. The costs ($17,081) of .the Rhode. Island 

SDC r^^ted to'the budget- and accounting department "of Rhdd^ Inland College and may 

qr may ciot' have be^'en applied spe'cif ically td SDC operations.- Some Of the Ijjw cost 

may reflect the firm-NEPTE policy to keep overhead aiid fi^inge as low as possible. 

' Travel - The -average cost frfr travel was 2%. There was relatively little difference 

' ' ' ■ . V 

" between., SDC • s wrth .the exception of^the Maine SDC. This particul'ar' category is 
difficult. to a-ccurately' asses/since so^e SDC's dii not differentiate betw'een travel 

• costs for central- personnel and travel costs fof member institution personnel.- The^ 
figures ranged frj/m .2% (232) for Maine and a high of 5.5% (1,621) for New Hampshire 

- r , 

, Expendable Supplies y^r The Average figure f or^ all projects was 1;9%, ranging from 
$6 (% negligible) to. $7,396 (51%). The^ $7,396 figure fof the Interstate SDC ^ ^ \ 
includes thecosts associated with the publication of a newsletter.- The six 

' dollar 'figure is low- since expendable supplies were incorporated into the grqnts^ 
awarded to iflember institutions. It does shqw that the philosophy of the project 
was to keep the central office expenses to a bare minimum. In effect, monies • 



^ven to member institutions did not include expendable supplies. Apparently 
the larger amount reflects a) a strong centralized operation and b]) a greater 
focus on centrally produced materials. The $3,976 figure for Rhode Island also 
reflects the need for more materials associated' with centrally product product. , 
Clearly as the importance of central operations increases,- the cost for supplies 

is^^greater. « v.- ■ • ■ • _ - 

Communications - The average figure was l.^.. The cost^ranged ftom ,3% (VTi$:6Z5) 
«;o 3.7% (Irl-terrtate (MA)-$5 ,462; . Included in this category are costs for postage, 

,1 y ■ - •. . . . 

telephone, egiiipment rental, computer tini'^, and mis-cellaneous office costs. ■ . 

Vermont and New Hampshire did not itemize their costs. Rhode Island and Maine '. . 

■ • _ ^ . . . ^ ■ . .•4, ^. 

included only telephoi^e .and postage. Connecticut was primarily telephone a»d'; ' 
postage^.l^ue included^$108 in other categories. Thfe Interstate (MA) cost^-;^5 , 462) ' 
included $581 for equipment rental, $494 for computalr time, $850 for miscellaneous 
and other and $700 for .utilities . The actoa^ost^or telephone and postage, was 
$2,837 (1.2%) which is very similar tot the percentages of the other five SDC's in 

this category. . * * ' ^ 

Consultant and Contract Services - The average figure for this category was A.SX. 
ranging from a low of 1.5% (VT)''to a high ^f 13.2% (CT) . 'excluding Coni!lcticut , 
the actual-costs ranged from $l,22f <NH) to' $3,6^85 (M^ne) . Throne exc^ptiart^was ■ 

» the Connecticut SDC which spent $21,449 (13.2%). The reason for the high cost ' . 

^here was that the central admintstratlon, in the initial two years, served ^as 

a "contracting'^' agency. In the Mrs t two years of operation, specific projects ^ 

' were funded by the SDC. The consultant costs were contracted by SDC and include 
services o4:her than a straight daily rate for consultant visits. This^cost ^ 
figure ($21449) includes product development activities as well as training. It • 
is not possibi^to differentiate between the draining and product development 
activities dssociated with the corttracted services. It is clear that this approach, 
contracts for' specific services, was different from the approach _ used by the other 

, 12 - 



\ . ^ • . 

•I 

five SDC*s. The^'utilization of such am approach may or may %ot be related to- 

the successful continuation of the SDC after \the termination of NEPTE funds. ' 

Confer ence Feea - This category reflects costs associated with conferences arrang^ed 

^ ' 

and" run by' the central agpncy for the ccroperata.v^ members. Lt is not entirely 
reflective of the conference activity in any given SDC since some SDC's ran 
conferences through member institution grants which were open to all ihembers in 
the given consortium. ' The average figure was .8% and ranged from a low of^^ero (RI) 
to a higlTof 9.1% (!nH) . Rhode Island utilized" -a Series of workshops held by member 
institutions, ^so all conference , costs are refl'ected in the member institution 
costs table. 'New Hampshire, as indicated in its program proposals, held two major 
•central' conferences on topick of interest to all member institutions. In effect, 
some SDC's chose to set aside monies 4or us'fe by the central administration in 
planning ^nd conducting a cooperative .conference.^t Other SDC's chose to p^ss on 
fun<is, to .member institutions so that they could plaji and conduct workshofis to meet 
their particular needs. ^"^^"^ 

Evaluation - Three of' the six SDC's Included a separate figure for evaluation — 
Rhode Csland, Connecticut, and /Interstate (MA). It is clear that both Rhode Island 
($2,240) and Interstate '(MA) ($7,300) made a strong commitn^ent t| evaluation. It' 
Is not necessarily tri^e that no evaluations were conducted- In the other projects. 
In fact, Maine did submit evaluation data in their annual reports. New Hampshire 

«ermont also submitted evaluation data In the periodic reports and annual 
ts. The difference between the approach utilized by Rhode Island and 
Interstate (MA) and the other SDC's was that these two SUC's specifically allocated 
funds for an evaluator to conduct a £<5rmal study of the SDC's operation while the 
other four SDC's, through the cooperative directors" or co^erative member • 
institution coordiifators , conducted their o^wn evaluations^ as a formal part of 
their general administrative toperations. 
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Disseminatlon ^ - This is a key category as far as the determination of product 

development costs is concerned. Yet, the average figure is .6%T The- cogts 

raijiged from .5% to 1.7% with Vermont listing no such category. Only Connecticut 

and^New Hampshire listed specific products (publicationsjl . Clearly, Interstate 

(MA) through its magazj^ne rin Touch allocated dollarsl^'^o' a product/ Rhode Island 

iSP'allocated dollars for an iiiternal .newsletter and for duplicating modules which 

is reflected in module writing costs. In essence, dissemination, which includes 

some product development costs, was an activity left to the member institutions 

at least given the categories in this analysis. Two points should be made here. 

F.irst, dissemination was not seen as a separate cost category d^eserving separate 

allocations-. Second, the two projects (CT and NH) which continued without NEPTE 

funds both listed specific products under dissemination costs. Other SDC 5 which 

it • ' 

listed dissemination costs listed them under general catego-ries 3uch as public 

relation^ or with no explanation. ^ ^ • 

Sugary of Organization Costs . ^ ^ 

1. The average -organizational cost for all SDC's was 45.9%. The costs ranged 

from a low of 25.1% (VT) to a high of 58.6% (CT) . ^ 
2 The largest category of expenses vJas salaries which averaged 28.9% and ranged 

from 21.3% (VT) to 36.5% (-RI) . 

3. Overhead and fringe costs were generally low (less than .9%) e5<^cept for 
Rhode Island and Connecticut whicli were^.4% and 10.6% respectively. 

4. Travel averaged 2% and was quite uniform' with the^exception of New Hampshire 
(5.5^) which is still reasonabl^^ small. 

5. Expendable supplies varied considerably. Vermont* and New Hmnpshire submit ted 
no costs while interstate submitted 5%. This category is probably quite 

* inaccurate since' Vermont and Nej^ Hampshire let separate member yistitutions 
pick up tTais cost in their inservice or workshop grants. Interstate absorbed 
all costs for member institutions. 
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^ .6.- ■ Consultant and contractual ' JvicU were relatively constant ranging from .1.3% 
(Interstate-MA) to 4.2% (NH) iith one notable exception, Connecticut « (13 . 2%) . 
■ Connecticut shows this high filuri because the SDC act^4d as a sKb-gr^nting 
agency for thl first two years.\ contracted servcies reflect other than 

just on-site consultant dgys. 
7, Evaluation costs were handled iA. twjp major ways; 

■ a) SDC personnel, in which casl, tL costs were negligible since they 
were covered by the salary costi; or 

V 



b) outside evaluators hired to 



do a formal project evaluation, 



8. Conference costs is an inaccurafe cktegory since some projects chose to 



^ — ^ f 

run central conferences (VT, ME, NH 
this cost on to member ins titutjions 



and Interstate-MA) .while others passed 
(RI and CT) . 



9. Dissemination was a m^x^or it,em kn ^11 .pro j ects . .New .Hampshire and Connecticut 

tied disfe^emination cost to specific products, the other SDC listed no'cost " 

(VT) or a general figure. Two comments may be justified: | ^ 

. * 

a) this category was under-budigeted , and 

b) ssome of these costs are included in member institution costs. 

10. There is no unique pattern o f costs related to syccessful SDC operation , 
i.e.. those SDC ' s which continued withou t NEPTE funds. 

11. It is clear that organizational costs were generally l9_w (45.9%). Consequently, 
considerable funds were available for Member institutions. 

Specific Training/Product Development Costs 

Cost categories within these activities reflect the uses to which monies,' dis- 
tributed to members institutions-of the respective SDC's. were put. Table 3 depicts 
the expenditures by member institutions in .the respective SDC's. The total figure 
available to membe* institution's was $427,993 or 54.1% "of the total granted to the 
SDC's. The amount of funds available to member institutions ranged from 42.7% 
(RI) to 74.9% (NH). The following categories are general ^nd were selected to. 
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reflect the majrfr types 6f activit^ies supportfd'^ by the respective SDC's. 

Workshop Stipends. /- Three |^*s^paid workshop stipends to personnel from 

participating member institutions Rhode Island ' (27 .4%) , Maine (30.3^), and 

Intergtate-MA (18.3%). Rfiode Island also^ paid writing stipeivls to member , ^ 

institution personnel who completed modules (3.8%). Clearly, the respective 

SDC's divided in their tra'ining approach. Maine, Rhode Island and Interstate-MA 

chose to design summer workshops (which ranged from 2-6 weeks) and paid personnel 

tp attends Vermont, Connecticut and New Hampshire decided not to expend funds 

for such an activity. It ±h interesting to note that the two SDC's least active 

\. * " . " 

after the termination of NEPTE funds' chose this approach" while the two most 

( 

active after tlie tierminatio^ of NEPTE funds di^not.. ^ ♦ 

Consultants - Expenditures in this category weM negligible <less than .9%) with 



two exceptions, Maine ^.8% and Interstate (t.7%). Maine and Interstate both 
ran extensive summer workshops causing consulting costs to be high. Some of, the. 
consultant costs reflected in the Organizational Costs (Table 1) undoubtedly could 
have been add^d he;re. Lastly, th^re are probably consultant costs buried iri^ the 
sub-grants categbry that could be reflected here. What this categbry does;show' 
is that two SDC'^^id make extensive use of consultants for summer workshops 
held- by member inst itutiotis . ^ Another cost is also in^uded in this category ~ 
expansion costs. Expansion co^ts are monies given to a new member instit-ution 
entering after the initial group was formed, "^he Maine SDC allocated $1,060^ to 
a new local school and Interstate allocated "$^,3^8 to a new local school district. 
Travel - This category reflects^ travel costs associated with member institution 
personnel as cJpposed to central office personnel travel. Again Maine and Interstate 
MA reflfect co'sts at 5.1% and 6.7% res*pectively . No other SDC's had coasts in this 
'category. However, some of tliis' cost is included in the travel costs noted in the 
Organizational Costs. Table and some of the costs are also t^included in the sub-grants 
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. . , • 1 ' Table Three 

\ - Expenditures of Staff Development CooperatlT 
1 ; ^ ^ in Terms of Training/Product Developmet 
{ . ' ^ TMon-fM D^.c;^r^hll^pH fn Mpmhpr Tn^f-ff! 
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Materials 
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\ ' 
\- ( 


• 






• 




RI-SDC 47,005 


31.2 




650 . 


.4 
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4,332 
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Table Three ' - # 

* ft 

\ of ^aff Development ^looperatives 1971-1974 . . 

IS of Training/Product Development Costs v * • 
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Keepable Mat^erlalg - An attempt was made here to differentiate between consumable 

(expendable) supplies and reusable (keepable) materials. All projects had 

costs in this 'category. The exact amount is not known for Vermont but was 

probably close ^o the average costs of 4.8%. The costs ranged from 2.9% (RI and- 

CT) to 17.6% (ME). Two clear sub-divisions are evident in this category. 

Maine and New Hampshire Chose to expend considerable meml^er institution resources 

on materials (17.6% and 11.4% respectively). The other four, SDC * s. expended 

between three and six percent ^on materials. No relationship exists between 

allocation of ^funds for keepa^j^e^-Hiaterials and^ project continuation. ^ ^ 

ft " #• 

Sub-Grants to Members - This» category is rather diverse. It accounts for 32.6% 

of the member institution funds and ranges fro^ 1.5%7(ME) to 75% ^(VT). ^ \ 

Vermont chose to allocate practically all of their funds (74.9%) to the 

member institutions^ The money awatrfed tciTthe member school districts (3 districts) 

and institutions of higher education (4 UiE's) was primarily used for salaries 

(67.4%).. Tl^e' remainder of the 74.9% (7.5%) was,used'to cover all other costs. 

The idea of thd SDC was to test a series of inservice training activities in 

each of the three school ddstricts and to develop an inservice model for 

permanent teachers as well as beginning (preservice) teachers in the participating 

V 

districts. Personnel necessary for the operation of the in-service program were 

0 

supported with the NEPTE funds. 

Rhode Island used monies ii^ this category to pay the salaries of coordinators 
^in the various tenters (8.1%). The idea of the RISDC was to establisih a series 
of Centers composed of one or more local schools and a college. Each center was 
to develop modules whicl^ could be used^in the preparation program for preservice 
teachers. . • 
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Wine granted a portion of its unexpended funds (FY74) to an e^xisting 
Career Opportunii:ies Program (COP) so that they "could continue some of the 
work of the Maine SDC which failed to continue without NEPTE funds. ^ 

Connecticut. sub-granted 38. 2%\of its funds to four projects. The focus 

was initially on Urban Education with a minor qmphas^is on Bilingual Education 

approaches. Gradually, the emphasis on bilingual education program development 

became paramount, and the lever b/ which the SDC was able to become self-sustaining. 

The funds in this category paid for all costs associated with -the Urban Education 

4 . • 



projects. As noted earlier, the sub-grantii>|. mode was droppe^a^^^-fefee- bilingual 
thrust grew. Bilingual development costs are^ largely reflected in Organizational 
''Cfibsts (Salaries, Consultant and Dissemination — a part, of $21|^49 (13.2% noted 
in Table Two) . " ^ 

N<^ Hampshire allocated 44^6% of its resources to- the four member locaj./ 
school districts. The process used ^as to allow each member shcool district to 
"submit specific inservice proposals to the SDC (Steering Committee. Grants not 
to "exceed $1 , 500/member/year .were awarded. Requests not funded but common to all 
districts were^ consifdered and selected topics were supported «|by the central 
administration through general conferences held each summer (see Conferenae Fees, 
Table 2). ^ / 

Interstate allocated 13.7% o'£ its f unds^ to cover salaries for master 
teachers and resource personnel located in the four member local schools 
participating in the SDC. The intent of the SDG was to implement an integrated- 
day-approach to elementary education through a series of summer workshops 
^^llowed up by site visits and supported on-site by specially trained master 
ffeachers and resource personnel from the^ university . 
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Summary of^^Tr^^lnlng/Product Development Costs 

1. Rhode IslanH^Maine and Interstate (^'lA) chose* t-o operate 2-6 week summer > 
training activities and paid stipends to partjicipants — ' RI (27Ji%), Maine 

-Si • \ 



(30. 3X), Interstate -MA <18.^8^.). i . . 

• 2. Vermont • chpse to tnake sub-grants to member institutions (74; 9'% of their total 
, fundsl. Approximately 90% of these ^unds paid salaries and 10%. paid other 
costs . . ' • • 

\ ■ \.' ' 

3. Connecticut made special project grants to four projefets, but gr^dualjly' • 
changed over to a strong central operatlion.. Consequently, the budge't. to 
meAbet institutions decreased and the central operation and budget increased! 

4> In addition, Interstate (MA) allocated 13.7% for salaries of support 
personnel hired by the participating membet schools.- ' . 

5. New 41ampshire awarded limited ^ ($1 , 500) inseryice grants to member school 
distticts (44.6% of the total). Also, the central adminijstration conducted 

/ general workshops on topics of general interest to all members. 

6. -The consultant and travel categories are contaminated . since some of \ these 

costs appear in other categories. It is clear that "^Mairje and Interstate had 



the largest costs in these categories, 



to pi^c 



7. Maine and New Hampshire clearly utilized NEPTE funds to puf chase "keepable*' 
materials. , *^ ^ 

CONCLUSIONS ' ■ ^ ' . ; - • 

In the following table, the six SDC ' s are grouped according to their 
^ . ' . . s» 

ability to continue without NEPTE funds.. Three groups are identified. ♦ 

Connecticut and New Hampshire are still functioning strongly now. Interstate^ 

and Vermont are f unctioijing as part of another institution (Interstate* - now 

a part of the University pf Massachusetts) or operatitig parts of the original 

SDC model *(% the University of VerfliofTt, Centers in local school districts). 

Maine and Rhode I^and either do not exist as an* identifiable organization 
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(Maine) or exist, only as kn infomal ad hoc group (Rhode Island). 

Table A, groups all SDC operations into six cost categories. .Thrfirst . 
category, include^ central administration salaties^. The fourth category is 
daily ?p^rations and includ.^' overhead and fringe, >phone. postage, consumable 
^ suppMes. office equipment^ental and miscellaneous expenses. The /hird • . ^ 

category includes all projeCt .travfel . .I^n^sultant fees and contract .services.. 
" some of these costs Mght be termed training costs while others migh^ be termed 

■product ^evelppment -costs. It is impossible to clearly. allocate' between the " ^ 
t^o. : Th^ second category <;ontains, per^sonnel costs paid to member institutions 
and inciud^'s W^Jkahop .stipends substitute (replacement) pay conference fees 
■^nd member' institution, coordinator salaries. It is a general training category. 
^The fifth category contains^^product de^lopment co^ts and includes specific 
costs designated dissemination activities and also keepable materials.' The 
sixth category is other and includes evaluation, expansion and other aon-assigned 

I - . * 

items. • ' . . 

The following bbservations follow after an analysis of. the project costs 

allocations : • ^ ' 

■ 1. There is no significant and startlin g relationship between the 

ability of an SDC to continue without NEPTE f unds arM the pattern 
of dollar allocations made . . , . 

2. -' Operating costs for centr'al off ice operation was. with the exception of 

Rhdde Island, below 30%. 

3. Apparently the ability of an SDC to secure independent funding does 
not depei^d upon the developmdtit of a product if product is defined 

%an expdr table, concrete 'set of materials. ' Two SDC ' s produce.d such a 
product (bilingual materials - CT. and^^TE modules -.RI). Only ' 
Connecticut w^able to use their product^ as a base for member subscription. 
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Table Four ' 

^ '•»Peneral Cost;s Associated wlt-h SDC's 
Categories (Combined Organizational & Meml 



Project 



Personnel 
Central 



Daily . . 
Operation? 



% 



/ 



Consultant & 
Contract Plus 
Travel 



% 



Ti 
Cc 



CT-SDC 4S,752 



\ 



28.2 



. 24,110 



14-. 9 



23,436 



14.7 



NH-SDC 



6,482 



22.0 
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2.6. 



2/850 



9.1 



4Sul}-total 



52,234 
. # 



27-. 3 



24,875-f' 
Q •»> 



13.0 



26,286 



13 



INTER- SDC 48,896 

MA. 



33.0 



'14,134 



9.5 



19,300 



12.9' 



VT-SDC '42,54t 



21.3 



•8,121 



4.1 



13,022 



6.5 



13 



Sub-total • 91,443 
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6.4 



32,322 ■ *^ 



9.3 



18 



RI-SDC 54,889 



36.5 



22,647 . 



15.1 



6,250 



4.2 



r' 



ME-SDC 30,190 



30.0 



2,89^ 



2.9 



,13,836 



13.8 



Sub-total 85,079 



33.9 



25,539 



10.2 



•20,086 



8.0 



TOTALS 228,756 
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23 
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"^able Four 
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\! If product, is defined more\ broadly , i'.e., the ability of an SDC to deliver 
traifiing resulting in a cadre of traiVied personnel (in member institutions 
who can then more effectively address their institutional needs) New Hampshire 
and Vermont should be iionsidered successful. * 

5. A strong central operation appears to be required to pVoduCje a material . - 
product '(CT and RI) , but does not insure that the product will be salable.- 

6. No SDC included prqduct development as a separate program activity^ This 
may l)e partly the result-of varying definitions on the part of the SDC's, 

' or the hope tha.t prodiicSaTs would evolve through training activities, or the 
general d;isinclination of practitioners to produce products. 

7. Training activities followed various patterns. However, training per ,se 
did not prol^e to insure the continuation of an SDC or even the cof^tinuation 
of parts of ^an SDC in other institutions. 

a) Workshop training and stipends tied to systematic on-site support 
personnel and central officB follow-up (Interstate) did result in SDC 
absorption. 

b) Targeted grants to member institutions for training designed to meet 
specific local needs (Vermont, New Hampshire) did result in SDC 

continuation or the continuation of SDC local centers after NEPTE 

.■■V . • 

funding terminated. 
Essentially,, success^of an SDC was tied to the ability C2f a given SDC 
.td' accurate 1-y assess the real need(s) of its member institutions and to then 
allocate the total resources to meet such need(s). The pa^:tern qf dollar 
allocations is secondary. A general formula for SDC operation does not emerge. 
The information here suggests^that developing' one would probably be a mistake but 
one can identify general categories of costs contracting. Flexibility is 
clearly the key. Connecticut was able to comple-tely change its structure 
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from a sub-contracting aR&ncy directed at urban education to a service and » 
development operation keyed to bilingual education with a complete 'fiscal' _ 
allocation overhaul. A product provided a key level but it evolved from needs 
expressed by the members of the cooperative. It may b| that Connecticut is the 
only SDC whose "control" was with an external group used ^to relating to, and 
"capturing"" resources from other institutions. ' Also, the structure enabled 
the organization to allocate services to support the installation of the product. 
Rhode Island started with a targeted product ~ PBTE modules ~ but was unable 
to adjust to a newly evolved need — inservice teacher education programs. • . 
Rhode Island was the oniy SDC that tied its personnel salaries to support time 
of already existing staff without addljag at le^st the equivalent, or new staff, 
or whatever. Rhode Island's product may well have been p-ositive maintenance. 
New Hampshire provided training through ta-^eted -In-service grants, but also 
was able to provide centjral training on common needs as they were identified 
by members. Somehow an SDC must initially identify a real need (target) to help 
focus its activities. Yet, once begun, a given structure of form of operations 
mv9t not lock in the operations of the SDC. A modified structure or a new 
target may evolve. The SDC must be able to change it s emphasis p^aps eyen 
its direction if IL is to survive. ' 
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